THE    AMERICAN    PRESIDENTS
could the Deity have had in permitting all this carnage?
Wilson's zeal and conviction of high purpose were felt by
the nation, which entered the war united and with delight.
Knowing the harm that had been  done, in previous
wars, by political interference with military affairs, Wilson
determined to leave his General Staff and his Commander-
in-Chief unhampered.   This is a hard task in a democracy;
but Wilson succeeded, and in so doing he came sharply
and for the last time in conflict with Roosevelt.    Though
fifty-eight years old,  it was  intolerable to  the  forever-
adolescent Roosevelt that his country should be at war and
he himself be left out of the fighting.    He asked to be
allowed to lead a division of volunteers to France.    The
idea appealed to the nation; two hundred and fifty thousand
men offered to go with him; Congress passed a bill authoriz-
ing two divisions of volunteers; and Clemenceau wrote to
Wilson, "You are too much of a philosopher to ignore that
the influence on the people of great leaders of men often
exceeds their personal merits, thanks to the legendary halo
surrounding them.   The name of Roosevelt has this legend-
ary force in  our country. . . . You  must know,   Mr.
President, more than one of our poilus asked his comrade:
'But where is Roosevelt?' "   Wilson had an interview with
Roosevelt, remarking afterwards, "He is a great big boy,
I was . . . charmed by his personality.   There is a sweet-
ness about him that is very compelling/'    Sweetness and
boyishness, however, do not make a divisional commander.
Marshal Joffre, who was then in America, said that it cost
about ten to fifteen thousand lives to train a Major-General,
and even assuming that Roosevelt learned quickly, ten
thousand lives seemed a high price.   Also, his presence in
France would inject politics into the whole handling of the
American army.   Nevertheless, Wilson referred the matter
to the General Staff.   But the army had once experienced
Roosevelt's amateurishness and insubordination; the General
Staff advised unhesitatingly against the exploit.   Roosevelt
was deprived of his last adventure.   Naturally, but unfairly,
he blamed Wilson, and throughout the war he attacked the
administration for lethargy and lack of vigour.   Meanwhile,